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A large number of men carried guns in plain sight, swinging
on a belt, or showing as a bulge under the left arm, Most of them
wore high boots, wide-brim hats and flowing moustaches and had
a quizzical, penetrating quality about their slightly closed eyes,
caused, perhaps, by gazing over vast distances or into dangerous
situations.
The Deadwood of 1890 was a brazen hussy, ageing but still
voluptuous. While striving for respectability, she was fully aware
of a wicked glamour of which she was secretly proud, and of a
hectic past for which she was slightly nostalgic. One of her
cherished heirlooms was the old stagecoach formerly running to
and from Sidney, with a great dark stain under the seat where the
driver had lain when murdered by robbers in Split Tail Gulch,
The faithful horses had galloped on into town unaided and had
stopped dutifully at the hotel.
Still popular was the old Bella Union dance-hall, where a man
mistaken for another was shot at the door by the bartender.
Owing to this unfortunate error, the killer was solemnly and
officially declared not guilty of murder. An old bloodstain where
a woman had been killed at the piano was still visible, and near
the centre of the floor was another where a quiet stranger had
stood while taking a couple of shots at a man on the stage who
had stolen his wife, and who was himself shot down by the piano
player.
Equally popular was Al Swearengen's Gem, best known of all
the old-time western dance-halls. The Gem often cashed in five
thousand dollars a night, and had more than a dozen suicides and
murders charged against it. Saloons and street corners where
someone had stopped a bullet were too numerous to be of
interest.
Not so popular but equally interesting to me was the cemetery
on Mount Moriah, where many an old-timer had found peace
and, it is to be hoped, understanding* Given a prominence it
merited was the grave of Wild Bill Hickok, Dodge City's famous
marshal in the bad old days. With many a grudge hanging over
him, he had retired to a life of comparative quietness in Deadwood,
to be shot in the back while playing cards in a saloon. Calamity
Jane, perhaps the town's most notorious woman, was permitted by
fate to die peacefully in bed a few years later and be buried beside
Wild Bill, the only man she ever loved. Another martyr to